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members of the House of Commons3 of the fanatics who relied
on Isaiah to justify their appearance in the public streets with-
out any clothes, of the Antinomians who renounced all .moral
laws, of the Familists who gave themselves up to sexual orgies
in their meetings.

Nevertheless, in the theology of Calvinism there lay the seeds,
not so much of liberalism, as of individualism, of the more
extreme kind of democracy. It is in fact impossible to under-
stand the growth of the latter without realizing the essential
difference between Calvinism and Catholicism.

Catholicism is a personal religion in the sense that the salva-
tion of all men, of whatever race and creed, is its object, but it
is also impersonal in so far as it realizes that salvation is normally
in and through the natural world of which men are an integral
part. The factors are not only the individual soul and God;
they are the soul, the body, the souls and bodies of others,
nature and God. Because of this, personal religion is balanced
by sacramental and institutional religion. Catholicism is social
as well as personal. As a Catholic theologian has written:
'Holy Communion itself is not a private devotion, but a social
symbol and sacrament,'1 This Catholic realization that man is
an organic part of something which is at once much wider and
more difficult to move than himself, and yet which is des-
tined to promote the good of the individual, prevents Catholic
civilization from falling the victim to an unbalanced reforming
enthusiasm on the one hand, and from giving way to indi-
vidualism, utilitarianism, and 'scientific9 reform on the other.
Calvinism tended to go to the opposite extreme. In emphasizing
the personal element and privacy of religion, it taught that the
normal method of salvation was so independent of the natural
order of the universe that in the end even the soul itself ceased
to play any active part in salvation. Salvation is by faith alone,
and so far from any priest or other medium being necessary,
faith itself depended on election and an unalterable and incom-
prehensible predestined decree of God. The inevitable result
is to remove all appeal to any standard other than that of the

1 Martindale, letter to Catholic Social Guild, August 1930.